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“9t 9s Better te Light a Small Caudle...” 


) ECENTLY we heard an old Chinese proverb repeated, “It 
is better to light a small candle than to sit and curse the 
darkness.” It set us to meditating how aptly this applies 


to the humane movement. 

It was just over ninety years ago that Henry Bergh, not content 
to sit in the darkness of man’s inhumanity to animals, first lit the 
candle of animal protection in this country. The light of that candle 
sent out a radiance that was reflected in the hearts and minds of 
other men and women in Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco. And 
so, as the years passed by, the light grew stronger and brighter. 

There are still many areas where animal protective societies are 


) needed, but often the cry is that no one or too few people are in- 
terested. To such people we would say, “It is better to light a small 
| candle than to sit and curse the darkness.” It takes courage to strike 


the spark which will set the candle ablaze for, briefly at least, you 
must carry the torch alone, but people will be attracted by the 
warmth of the flame and by its light see the things which need to be 
done. 

A short time ago there came to our desk a letter from a lady in the 
Virgin Islands telling of the horrible neglect of dogs, cats, horses, in 
fact all animals in this protectorate of the United States. Diseased 
and abandoned animals are commonplace with the natives giving 


no thought to their suffering. We sent what encouragement and 
) advice we could and, as we write, we have the lady’s answering letter 
] in front of us. She writes, “I have not been able to get any help from 
residents who know conditions but are overcome at the thought of 


facing such a big task as this would be. It has ended in my having 
been given $100. by one of the Clubs—because I was the only one 
willing to actually do anything about conditions here.” She con- 
cludes, “Today I brought in a mare in foal, starving, deserted for 
weeks—with rope halter three times around her delicate mouth— 
swollen by rain, too stiff to untie—cut it—couldn’t eat or drink. 


4 Now she is in my best corral up to her ears in grass and buckets of 
water.” : 

COVER Here is another person not content to “sit and curse the dark- 

PHOTO BY ness,” but her way would be made easier with encouragement and 

SCREEN support. Would you like to help? Cade 1} 
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LEAGUE IN ACTION ° John Howe of North Falmouth receives the Walter J. Dethloff Award from 
League President, Carlton E. Buttrick. The award was made to John the closing day of the Animal 
Friends’ Summer School at Cataumet, and is given to that child who, in the opinion of the teachers, not 
only indicates a sincere interest in animals and nature but, also, shows attitudes of 
kindness, helpfulness and cooperation. 
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“Mr. Animal Rescue League” 


Recently the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston was proud to honor its 
Chief Inspector, Archibald Mac- 
Donald, for 45 years of service as the 
trusted and faithful friend of animals. 
On June 18th, at a tea in honor of the 
event, Carlton E. Buttrick, President 
of the League, acting on behalf of 
the Directors and Staff, presented 
‘Archie’? with a wrist watch suitably 
engraved to commemorate the occa- 
sion. Also presented by Mr. Buttrick 
was a 45-year service pin from The 
American Humane Association. We 
know that Archie will wear them 
both with pride and happiness. We 
were particularly pleased to have 
present at the tea, Mrs. Walter J. 
Dethloff, wife of the former late 
President of the League. 
MacDonald’s first love — Scotland- 
born Mrs. MacDonald excepted — 
is horses. In his early years at the 
League, much of his time was de- 
voted to improving the conditions 
under which these beasts of burden 
lived and worked. In those days little 
attention was paid to the stray dogs 
and homeless cats that roamed the 
streets in ever-increasing numbers. 
Archie sums it up in two words: 
‘Fearful conditions.”” (Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s life work is so closely asso- 
ciated with the history of the League, 
that often they may be spoken of 
synonymously.) In a large measure, 


due to the work of Mr. MacDonald 
and the League, the appropriate care 
and handling of stray dogs and cats 
has become an accepted fact in the 
City of Boston as well as its metro- 
politan area. 

Although animals in our own 
vicinity have benefited much from 
the direct efforts of Archie Mac- 
Donald, the effect of his work has 
had a bearing on the care and han- 


dling of every animal that arrives in 
any port in the United States. Many 
shipments of animals through the 
Port of Boston revealed cases of 
neglect, abuse, and inhumane han- 
dling. An outstanding episode of an 
incoming cargo occurred in 1946 
when a steamer arrived with one- 
third of its 300 monkeys dead and 
three elephants out of five barely 
surviving and in most pitiable condi- 


Archie MacDonald receives a suitably engraved wrist watch from League 
President, Carlton E. Buttrick, at the tea celebrating Archie’s 45th anniversary 


with the League. 
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tion due to exposure to the elements c 
and inadequate provision for their 
care. Rescued in the nick of time by 
the League and finally properly dis- 
patched to their destination, Curator 
Hawkins of the Franklin Park Zoo 
paid tribute in these words: ‘“‘I do 
not know what could have been done 
if it had not been for the Animal 
Rescue League’s valuable aid, and 
Mr. MacDonald deserves a_ gold 
medal for his work.” During the 
public hearings by a Congressional 
Committee for the enactment of Fed- 
eral Legislation to control the han- 
dling of wild animals imported from 
foreign countries, Mr. MacDonald’s 
testimony was a highlight that we 
feel was influential in securing the 
passage of this most necessary law 
in 1947. 

In conclusion, we can pay no more 
fitting tribute to Archie MacDonald 
than to quote the words of Roger 
Griffith, Sunday Herald Staff Writer 
who wrote, “He landed in East 
Boston with $6 in his pockets, a soft 
burr in his words and no friends in 
this strange land. The first is long 
spent, the last are now countless, and 
the burr shows no signs of wearing 


93 
away. 
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Photo Courtesy The Christian Science Monitor. By Lyman W. Fisher 


@® © @ Noted for his love of horses, Archie MacDonald is shown here making friends 


with one. 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL, HR 8308, that food animals deserve decent, humane 
was signed into law on August 27th by treatment before slaughter. 
President Eisenhower. In theory, this action means that by 1960 
It is with great pleasure that we call this all packers who sell to the government will 
important advance to your attention. be using humane methods of slaughter. In 
This represents a final victory, not only practice, this is assurance of a more humane 
for the humanitarians per se, but also for death for more than 90% of all food animals 
the many millions —— not normally identified prepared for market by packers in the 
with the humane movement — who believe United States. 


Scene at last year’s fair. 


ays Holiday Festival ASS 


NEW THEME, Holiday Festival, 

has been selected for our 56th 
Annual Fair. It will be held in the 
auditorium of the League’s new 
building on Thursday and Friday, 
November 13-14, and we hope that 
the Holiday Festival idea will find 
our many friends in the mood to 
enjoy the congenial atmosphere of 
the Fair as well as the season of the 
year. The new theme will give our 
decorations committee an oppor- 
tunity to turn their talents to new 
ideas in color and decorative sym- 
bols. We know it will be attractive, 
and that our many friends will not 
want to miss this opportunity to buy 
many of their Christmas gifts from 
the unusual selection that is always 
available at the League’s Fair. 

A selection of choice gifts for the 
individual or family is available at 
the Treasure Table. This table al- 
ways sparkles with cut glass and 
polished silver, and quite often we 
are fortunate to have a number of 
valuable antiques. The Animal Help- 
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ers Table will be devoted to the dis- 
play of a wide variety of utility and 
household items, giving an oppor- 
tunity to purchase items that are 
always useful and needed around the 
house. Jellies and jams from summer 
and fall canning will be found on the 
Pine Ridge Table, as well as thick 
pieces of fudge that melt in your 
mouth. Special breads, cakes, pies 
and other delicacies are available on 
the Food Table. A separate table 
will be devoted to plants this year. 
We know that you will be able to 
find something green to brighten 
your household during the winter 
months. The Snack Bar is open all 
during the Fair to serve luncheon 
and snacks. Sandwiches, pie, coffee, 
doughnuts, and chowder will be 
available. These are only a few of 
the attractions. We hope you will 
come and bring your friends to 
enjoy a morning, afternoon, or all 
day at the Fair. 

An event inaugurated with the 
first Fair held in our new building 


was the group tours of the building. 
It has been most gratifying to the 
Fair Committee, as well as to the 
President and the Board of Directors, 
to note that interest in these group 
tours has not diminished. It indicates 
that our many friends are sincerely 
interested in the work of the League. 
Further, it presents an opportunity 
for you to see the League in action 
and appreciate more fully why we 
need your support to carry on our 
animal welfare services. At 10:30 
A.M. and 2:30 P.M. on each day of the 
Fair we will arrange to have mem- 
bers of the staff guide groups through 
the kennels and offices. They will be 
able to answer your questions about 
the routine operation of the League. 
To answer your further questions 
about the over-all functions and 
objectives as well as needs of the 
League, the President and various 
members of the Board of Directors 
will be on hand throughout the 
period of the Fair. 


How You Can Help 


As always the success of the Fair 
depends upon the interest and co- 
operation of every member and 
friend of the League. Items of handi- 
work — children’s sweaters and cloth- 
ing are always in demand. Food 
items — we could always sell more 
cakes, pies, cookies and fudge than 
are available. On the back cover of 
this magazine are listed suggestions 
as to how you can help: things to 
make, articles to collect and save, 
and gifts to buy. However, these are 
only suggestions. Nearly every wom- 
an’s magazine contains suggestions 
about handicraft items that can be 
made in the home, such as painted 
trays, decorated boxes, phone book 
covers, etc. Salable articles should be 
mailed to the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, 10 Chandler Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. Or, if you 
prefer, articles will be called for any- 
where within range of our collection 
service. A post card or telephone call 
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will make the latter service available 
to you. 

Money contributions are also great- 
ly needed and should be sent to the 
League addressed to P. O. Box 265, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. Your con- 
tinued support is earnestly needed to 
insure the maintenance of our ani- 
mal welfare service. 


Your support of the 
Fair helps the League 
care for foundlings 
such as these shown at 
right. These five pup- 
pies all found their 


way into new homes. 


THE COWBIRD WHO THINKS HE’S A CANARY 


Freddie the Freeloader is not hand- 
some but he’s smart enough to know 
when he’s well off, as his history 
testifies. Last summer a child brought 
a fledgling cowbird with a broken 
wing to the home of George Jordan 
on the Dover Point Road, Dover, 
N. H. Mr. Jordan, who has raised 
various kinds of birds for many years, 
taped the wing and put the young 
bird in a cage to recuperate. 

The little cowbird soon made him- 
self at home — demanding food and 
attention. In a short time the wing 
was healed and no sign of injury was 
apparent, and Mr. Jordan thought 
he should join his own kind in free- 
dom, so one morning he was released 
in the Jordan back yard, with words 
of advice on how a young bird 
should behave. A few hours later, 
some member of the household 
opened the back door, and in flew 
Freddie demanding food. 

Last summer and fall the Jordan 
household really worked on trying 
to adapt Freddie to freedom. They 


for September, 1958 


By EDYTHE WEYMOUTH 


carried him far into the woods and 
released him. They hunted up flocks 
of cowbirds and released Freddie 
near them — but by the time they 
were home and opened the back 
door, Freddie was there to enter with 


them. As cold weather approached 
the Jordan family gave up —or 
Freddie wore them down. It was too 
cold to put the bird out —so he 
might as well stay on as a member of 
the household. 

After this was decided, Freddie was 
moved to a cage near some canaries, 
and here the little cowbird acquired 
a new role. He now thinks he’s a 
canary! When the gay canaries start 
their beautiful trills and burst into 
song, Freddie joins them. Of course 
he doesn’t realize it, but he sounds 
much like a bullfrog. His voice isn’t 
any added attraction, but Freddie 
doesn’t seem to realize that he’s no 
songster. 

When the colorful parakeets start 
their chattering, Freddie chatters 
with them, here too, his voice is 
noticeable, a bit on the cracked 
tones. 

Freddie had to be moved to Mr. 


Jordan’s shop on Henry Law Avenue 


this spring because of the young 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Hendrik Heide with his pet dog which was 
awarded the grand prize at the annual 


Pet Show. 


N juLy 7, 1958 the air was 
O charged with expectancy as the 
tenth annual Animal Friends’ Sum- 
mer School, sponsored by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, opened its 
first morning session in Catumet 
on Cape Cod. Under the auspices of 
the Baxendale Foundation and the 
able directorship of Miss Harriett 
Flannery, the League conducts this 


project for two weeks each year to 
stimulate children’s thought and ac- 


Animal Friends 


children. 


tion where their pets are concerned 
and to promote a new and deeper 
appreciation and understanding of 
various forms of animal life, both the 
familiar and unfamiliar. 

Limited to one hundred children 
between the ages of seven and four- 
teen, divisions of the group provide 
a leaway for individual preferences 
and abilities in craft and handwork 
activities, but in the main activities 
the group functions as a whole so 


Baby turkeys hatched 
at the Summer School 
session peep through 
the incubator where 
they were born. 


Fred Courtsal, U. S. Dept. of the Interzor, 
explains the habits of wild animals to the 


that every child is “‘exposed”’ to the 
principles of humane education. 

Under the capable direction of Mr. 
C. L. Thackston of North Falmouth, 
twenty boys in the woodworking 
class sawed, hammered and painted 
bird houses which they proudly 
presented to their parents. They were 
taught many facts about different 
types of bird houses and the neces- 
sary feeding. The boys learned to 
help one another and to co-operate 
with their instructor. We are grateful 
to the O’Connor Hardware store for 
the assistance given to this class. 

In the dog obedience class boys 
and girls and dogs responded quickly 
to the commands of their able in- 
structor, Mrs. Arlon B. Clarke, a 
former teacher at Dana Hall and 
well known in dog obedience circles. 
Mo,” thé partecolic ira. wine 
basset hound, ‘“‘Rascal,”’ the terrier 
and ‘‘Reginald the 1st,” the beagle, 
performed for the parents at the 
closing exercises as if they had been 
trained for months. 

Five children in the eight-to-ten- 
year group attended the class in 
puppetry this year and their enthu- 
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Prudence Stratton astride her horse with Mrs. 
Stratton holding the reins won applause at the 


Pet Show. 


siasm was boundless. Each day they 
watched their puppets grow through 
their own efforts. The result of 
diligent effort awarded them real 
satisfaction when the puppets were 
completed. They felt that their task 
of following directions in pattern 
making, modelling of features, hair 
and hands, sanding, painting and as- 
sembling the little figures to be cos- 
tumed had been worthwhile. In an 
attempt to correlate our hand work 
with our humane theme these chil- 
dren presented a simple one act play 
stressing the animals’ need of pure 
water at all times with other sugges- 
tions for their care. 

Mrs. Herman Heide of North Fal- 
mouth instructed the Junior group. 
Sixteen boys and girls, ages seven 
and eight, were so engrossed in their 
hand work that sometimes one won- 
dered if they were in the room all 
was so quiet. They learned about 
birds, circus animals, their own pets 
and woodland animals. All children 
made models of animals and de- 
signed pictures and folders to take 
home with them. At the closing ex- 
ercises they presented a delightful 
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Summer School 


Children are given a bottle of chocolate milk by 
Hilding S. Hord when they visited his dairy 


farm in Mashpee. 


pantomine, “‘Alice in Wonderland.” 

The children who chose to work in 
the dramatic class were taught how 
to erect and use a large professional 
puppet stage, to manipulate string 
puppets, to use microphones and 
finally produce a three act play. 
‘Red Riding Hood,” the play that 
was chosen, emphasized how kind- 
ness to a dog, a rabbit and other 
animals saved the life of Red Riding 
Hood. It was surprising and gratify- 


Victor and Allen 
Moulton show off their 
goats which won prizes 
at the Pet Show. 


ing to us and to the parents to watch 
these ten-year-old youngsters present 
this play at the closing exercises as 
if they were professionals. 

As in the past, a large number of 
boys and girls were eager to work in 
the ceramic class. In the pleasant 
boat house near the water, Mrs. 
Paula Shields of North Falmouth, 
worked tirelessly and patiently with 
the children. They modelled ducks, 

(Continued on page 13) 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Director 
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Harwicu Port, MassacHuseTTs 


Summer-time is vanishing 

These are strenuous days 

When erstwhile pets abandoned 
Become our wards — our strays. 


N MANY GASES it is impossible to 
I catch offending sojourners, for 
they too have vanished, or if we are 
able to confront a few miscreants, 
their excuse for desertion is invari- 
ably, “‘It’s not our cat, or dog. It 
simply adopted us.”’ 

In happy contrast to this irrespon- 
sibility is the kind lady who in 
changing her domicile from the Cape 
to some point far distant, made care- 
ful plans to take her dog with her. 
She learned that if she were to send 
him by plane, he would not only 
have to be crated, but should a fog or 
storm delay departure he must re- 
main in the crate until the weather 
became propitious. This might be a 
matter of several days. Then this 
owner engaged a responsible driver 
with his car to take her and her dog 
to their destination. 

Duke, we were told later, was a 
model passenger. Riding quietly on 
the rear seat, he would rise up from 
time to time to look out of the win- 
dow as though to check on where 
they were, then would sink back with 
head on paws for a pleasant nap. So 
together they whirled happily west- 
ward in safety and in comfort. One 
may be sure that a human being of 
this owner’s type would not have had 
a happy moment were she to travel 
at ease while her pet was undoubtedly 
suffering. 

Sometimes it is interesting to turn 
from today’s problem to ancient 
times and to read in the Apocrypha 
that ‘‘Azarias and Tobias went their 
way and the young man’s dog went 
with them.’ Whither they went and 
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why, the Bible does not relate. No 
mention is made of hunting or of 
fishing. It would seem that no special 
duty was required of this dog, but it 
is interesting to realize that in those 
ancient days, he had become the 
friend and companion of man. 

Another recollection now comes to 
mind as the tale unfolds: A man was 
walking along the edge of a deep 
ravine. On the opposite bank there 
trotted a dog, keeping pace with the 
man. The latter, it appeared, was 
occupied with his own thoughts. ‘The 
dog, however, could bear this separa- 
tion no longer, so in spite of rocky 
ledges and raging waters far below, 
he leapt across the gulch to join the 
man and they went on together. So, 
according to this legend, the friend- 
ship began, and so it has lasted 
throughout the ages. 

Maeterlinck, it would seem, had 
more love for canines than for felines. 
His dog, we recall in that charming 
play, fawned upon his young master 
with every show of affection. The 
little sister, watching them, felt sadly 
neglected, and she turned plaintively 
to the cat for response. ‘*Tiltyl,”’ she 
begged, “Don’t you love me?”? Then 
the cat replied airily, “Oh, I like 
you as well as you deserve!” 

In our experiences with the human 
race, today we often hear the expres- 
sion, “I’m devoted to dogs, but I 
can’t bear cats.’”? Many of us, fortu- 
nately, love them both, appreciating 
the individuality of each, we long 
to make this world a better place 
for them all to live in. 

Our agents here on the Cape are 
making every effort to find the right 
homes for animals who are fitted to 
become satisfactory pets. It is some- 
times hard to convince our animal- 
minded friends that this is not a sim- 


ple task. Recently this problem has 
become more difficult because per- 
sons have given up their estates to 
move into apartments, and apart- 
ment owners have made a law or 
rule, ‘‘No dogs or cats allowed.” 

On one of our Cape reports for the 
month of June we find among slips, 
signed both by our agent and the 
person giving up an animal, nota- 
tions such as these: ‘‘Getting old’? — 
‘“‘Not wanted’’—‘‘Moving, can’t 
keep” — ‘“‘Owner going away’ — 
‘Too many” (with reference to large 
families of kittens) — ‘‘Condition 
poor, hit by car.” 

In contrast to the above, we find 
more cheering notations, “Keeping 
healthy puppy.” Later placed in 
home. ‘‘A well bred young dog found 
its way to the League. Held ten days. 
Not claimed by the owner, so placed 
in a good home.” ‘‘Cat’s owner gone 
away. Found good home.” ‘“‘A hand- 
some stray kitten kept by kind woman 
until well placed.” 

Taking into consideration the vast 
number of needy animals received 
and cared for by our agents, no hu- 
man being should be surprised by 
the fact that some have to be “‘put to 
sleep.’ From a world that for one 
reason or another has no kindly place 
for them, it is a blessing that they 
need not linger, but can be given 
merciful release. 

One stray in particular, we are 
eager to report, is our Blackie who 
several years ago, half grown, half 
starved found his way to our door. 
Today he measures from tip of nose 
to tail tip, thirty-two inches and 
weighs nearly fifty pounds. In spite 
of his physical power he craves reas- 
surance and is seldom out of our 
sight. We used to hear tiny Skye 
terriers described as ‘“‘lap dogs.” 
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Blackie insists upon being considered 
a “‘lap cat.” 


By theWay... 


He does not speak our language 
But he wagged his vocal tail 

His big brown eyes beseeching 
“Be my friend who’ll never fail.” 


The small cat rubbed against him 
Pals of old ’twas plain to see 

Now sharing strange disaster 

They were puzzling, “Can this be?” 


A car drew up beside them 
*“Got away!” the driver said 
Nor even stopped to question 


If pets were alive or dead. 


‘‘Where could I take them, Lady, 

So they’d never have to roam?” 

“Sir, thanks for your heartfelt kind- 
ness —— 

Would you take us all three home?” 


Margaret Morse Coffin 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION OF 


Photo Courtesy Craig Studio 


HUMANE SOCIETIES 


Annual Meeting 


N June 6, 1958, representatives 
from various humane organiza- 
tions gathered at Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to attend the 23d annual meeting of 
the New England Federation of Hu- 
mane Societies. It was a beautiful 
day, a delightful location, and an 
attentive group that came to order 
under the gavel wielded by the presi- 
dent, Lyman A. Cousens, also presi- 
dent of the host society, the Maine 
State Society for the Protection of 
Animals. 

The program was varied and in- 
cluded a report on “‘A Day in the 
Life of the Shelter Manager” told by 
way of colored slides accompanied 
by running comment from Ernest 
Crowell, agent of the Humane So- 
ciety of Bangor (Me.). Mr. Albert A. 
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Pollard, recently-retired director of 
the American Humane Education 
Society, Boston (Mass.), assured his 
listeners that he had never had any 
regrets for leaving the lumber and 
banking business some _ thirty-two 
years ago to enter the eminently 
more satisfying and gratifying field 
of humane education. Mrs. Nancy 
Glackens of Eastern Slope Animal 
Welfare League, Conway (N. H.), 
asked the representatives from her 
state who were present to make 
individual reports which left no 
doubt but what there has been much 
progress made in this state, and a 
general revival of enthusiasm and 
activity was evident. 

Mr. John C. Macfarlane, director 
of Livestock Conservation at the 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A., reported that 


H.R. 8308, the bill calling for the 
humane slaughter of food animals, 
had passed the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, but that it faced 
a hard fight in the Senate. Mr. 
Macfarlane urged the members pres- 
ent to continue to write their senators 
requesting them to vote for a com- 
pulsory humane slaughter bill. Mr. 
Macfarlane also gave an interesting 
discourse on the humane stunner 
designed by the Remington Arms 
Company for rendering food animals 
insensible prior to killing. He re- 
ported that many of the large pack- 
ers, including the Rath Packing Com- 
pany, Armour and Company, Hor- 
mel & Co., Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany, Swift & Company, Wilson & 
Company, to name a few of the bet- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Delegates attending annual meeting of New England Federation of Humane Socteties. 


(Continued from page 17) 

ter known companies, are humanely 
slaughtering food animals and have 
already received the seal of approval 
from The American Humane Asso- 
ciation, indicating that their methods 
of slaughtering conform to the uni- 
form standards of the Association. 

Mr. Guy Mann, director of Live- 
stock Conservation for the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, ably re- 
ported on the precautions that must 
be taken to save animals from the 
fallout resulting from possible atomic 
explosions. Mr. Mann gave to each 
person present a comprehensive sum- 
mary of his findings and suggestions 
on this very important subject which 
affects all of us inasmuch as our 
present and future food supply could 
be seriously endangered thereby. 

A note of sadness was injected 
when it was reported that Herbert 
W. Cooper had passed away on May 
14, 1958. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted and a copy 
was suitably framed and mailed to 
his widow. 

“RESOLVED That it is with pro- 
found sorrow and deepest regret that 
we learn of the recent death of a 
former officer of this Federation and 
a valued friend, Herbert W. Cooper, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

‘““HIS long and useful life was de- 
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voted to good work, chief of which 
was his vital interest in the welfare 
of animals. As Superintendent of the 
Worcester Animal Rescue League he 
gave of his ability to protect animals 
from suffering and cruelty. Under his 
management the Society enlarged 
and improved its facilities and spread 
the gospel of humaneness to in- 
numerable people. 

‘““GENEROUS in all ways and al- 
ways ready to extend advice and wise 
counsel, the humane movement in 
general and New England in particu- 
lar has lost a good friend and devoted 
humanitarian.” 

The next two speakers, Mrs. 
Charles Flanagan and Mr. A. Everett 
Strout were representatives of the 
Public Schools of Portland (Me.). 
Both speakers stressed the fact that 
the new world of unsolved problems 
is going to be in the hands of today’s 
youth, and education is the greatest 
single factor in preparing these 
youths to take over intelligently and 
humanely. ‘They both stated that 
much could be accomplished in this 
direction through the mutual co- 
operation of the humane agents and 
societies and the various public 
school systems. 

By unanimous vote of the members 
present, the following officers were 


elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Walter M. Bird, Jr., Red Acre 
Farm, Stow (Mass.); First Vice- 
President, Mrs. James E. Coucher, 
Springfield Branch of the Vermont 
Humane Society; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lyton deSorta, Connecticut 
Humane Society; Treasurer, Earle A. 
Woodbury, Maine State Society for 
the Protection of Animals; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth A. Ballou, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 


841 Veterinarians 
from U. S. Schools 


The nation’s 17 veterinary colleges 
have just graduated 841 doctors of 
veterinary medicine, a compilation 
by the Gaines Dog Research Center, 
New York, reveals. 

This figure compares with 763 
graduated last year and with an 
average of 592 graduated during the 
years 1940-1950. The number of 
veterinarians in the country, includ- 
ing those in private practice, in agri- 
cultural and public health work, in 
research, in teaching and in private 
industry, is close to 20,000. 

Educational requirements for a 
veterinary degree today compare in 
every way to those required for 
eraduation as a doctor of human 
medicine, according to the Center. 
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Notes and Advice from the Clinic 


NE MORNING in June, 1958, our 
O routine day had started. Our 
clients with their pets to be treated 
were coming in or waiting to be 
called. There were some with skin 
conditions and others with lacera- 
tions from dog fights or auto acci- 
dents. There were routine inocula- 
tions for both dogs and cats, para- 
keets that needed their nails trimmed, 
and birds with their feathers coming 
out. The abnormal conditions in pets 
are many, and we find a lot of them 
here. 

Telephone calls were being an- 
swered. What should I feed a wild 
bird that can’t fly? Why does my dog 
eat grass? Why is my turtle losing its 
shell? What should I feed my pup — 
and how many times a day and how 
much? 

Scheduled surgery was in progress 
in the operating room. There had 
been no emergencies so far. 

About two in the afternoon two 
boys came in with a female mixed 
terrier about nine years old. They 
had brought her in a little wagon. 
She was very quiet and showed no 
interest in her surroundings. They 
said that she had given birth to two 
stillborn pups the day before. 

We set her on the examining table 
and found her in an almost comatose 
condition with a subnormal tempera- 
ture. Digital examination through 
the vulva revealed a pup lodged in 
the birth canal. It was decided that a 
Caesarean operation was necessary. 
A hurried telephone call to the boys’ 
mother to explain the situation 
brought permission for us to do what 
we thought best. 

The dog was wheeled to the oper- 
ating room. Once on the operating 
table the shaving and scrubbing was 
done. The operative area was washed 
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with an antiseptic and shrouded with 
sterile towels. While this was being 
done she had been put under com- 
plete anesthesia. Because she had 
become quite dehydrated from her 
day-long labor, an intravenous fluid 
drip was started while the operation 
was In progress. 

After delivery of five live pups the 
uterus was sutured and all blood 
vessels ligated to arrest any possible 


~chance of hemorrhage. The mid-line 


incision was closed by both buried 
and dermal sutures. The dog had 
shown only slight signs of weakening 
but, as an added precaution, was 
given a transfusion of whole blood. 

Recovery from the anesthesia was 
slow but steady and in about two 
hours the dog was ready to be sent 
home. The boys, their dog and her 
pups were driven home by our 
League President. 

The patient was brought in later 
for post-operative checks and treat- 
ments. On the seventh post-opera- 
tive day the sutures were removed 
and the animal appeared well out of 
danger. 

We have seen her in the clinic 
since and recovery has been com- 
plete. 


DR. PUTNAM NEW 
STAFF MEMBER 


© Wituiam B. Putnam was born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, but was 
raised in nearby Shrewsbury where 
he attended high school. Following 
graduation from high school in 1948, 
Dr. Putnam entered Clark Univer- 
sity but at the end of his sophomore 
year transferred to Michigan State 
from which he received a B.S. degree 
in Agriculture in 1952. He was then 


admitted to the Michigan State 
Veterinary College and received his 
D.V.M. degree in 1956. Returning 
to the east, Dr. Putnam worked for 
a year ina mixed practice in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and for six months 


.in a small-animal hospital in Belling- 


ham, Massachusetts. He was then 
employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry on regulatory work in 
Vermont and Massachusetts. Dr. 
Putnam joined the League staff on 
May 5, 1958. 

Dr. Putnam is single and maintains 
his residence in Shrewsbury. 


Summer School 

(Continued from page 9) 
dogs, cats, turtles, squirrels, horses, 
rabbits and even peacocks. Their 
enthusiasm was boundless, and the 
parents were amazed when they saw 
the work that was accomplished in 
ten days. 

The contribution which Mr. Guy 
W. Mann made to the school can 
hardly be measured. He was tireless 
in his enthusiasm and his own ex- 
perience in trained leadership well 
enabled him to bring out qualities of 
leadership in the children. This was 
evidenced in the group singing and 
especially in his own classes in square 
dancing. Mr. Mann feels that if at 
the close of school a good percentage 
of the group has functioned as poten- 
tial leaders we have definitely helped 
these young people. Through Mr. 
Mann’s work in Livestock Conserva- 
tion at the League, he was able to 
arrange two tours for the entire 
group. The first week the children 
were taken in cars to visit the Mystic 
Lake Dairy Farm in Mashpee, Mass. 
Through the courtesy of the owner, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 13) 

Mr. Hilding S. Hord, the children 
observed the well kept barns and 
cows, the electric milking devices and 
finally the processing and bottling of 
the milk. The fact that each child 
was given a bottle of chocolate milk 
at the close of the tour made their joy 
complete. 

The second week of the school Mr. 
Mann arranged for a trip to Grazing 
Fields Farm in Buzzards Bay through 
the kindness of the owner, Mrs. Hope 
Ingersoll. Mr. Jerry Farrington, man- 
ager of the farm, conducted the tour 
and held the interest of the children 
every minute. The thoroughbred 
Welch ponies and colts, the prize 
poultry, the beef cattle, Montadale 
sheep and the beautiful fields of the 
estate will always be remembered. 
Booklets and miniature cow bells, 
donated by the New England Dairy 
Council, were given to the children. 

Of great interest and value to the 
entire group was the experiment Mr. 
Mann conducted in hatching out 
turkey eggs. The children observed 
the need of proper moisture and 
temperature and care of the tiny 
birds when they were hatched. The 
children and the League greatly ap- 
preciated the use of a large incubator 
loaned to us by Lt. Col. F. L. Rim- 
bach of the New England Electric 
System, Clinton, Mass. We are also 
grateful to Mr. J. Tessier, manager 
of the Warren Turkey Farm, Reho- 
both, Mass., who donated the turkey 
eggs. 

The annual Pet Show was held at 
the baseball field in Megansett. 
There were about seventy entries, 
including dogs, cats, birds, goats, a 
horse and many unusual pets. Mr. 
Guy Mann and Mr. Joseph Con- 
naughton judged and directed the 
events. Mrs. Beth Chollar of the 
Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society, well known for her television 
programs, was the mistress of cere- 
monies. The grand prize was given 
to Hendrik Heide and his part collie 
dog. An excellent demonstration of 
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dog obedience was given by Mrs. 
Arlon B. Clarke and her three 
poodles, ‘‘Gay,”’ “Sam” and “‘Sylvie.”’ 
Weare most grateful to Mr. Ray Hall 
of North Falmouth for making the 
arrangements and to the Falmouth 
Fire Department for their help with 
the public address system. 

The staff and the children greatly 
appreciated the demonstration given 
by Mr. Fred Courtsal of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 
He brought with him a skunk, rac- 
coon and a porcupine, and we all 
learned a great many facts about our 
woodland friends. He also showed 
several films which more than im- 
pressed his audience. 

At the closing exercises the Walter 
J. Dethloff award was presented to 
John Howe, voted by the teachers to 
be most helpful and co-operative. 
Special mention was made of Miss 
Mitzie Heide who worked with Mr. 
Mann in all recreational activities, 
and Miss Nancy Allman who very 
ably assisted in the ceramic class. 

We have tried to correlate humane 
education with our hand projects in 
this summer school, and we feel that 
lasting impressions can be made by 
this type of teaching. Naturally in- 
terested in animals and birds the 
child is easily led to appreciate his 
pet’s dependence upon him and to 
observe how woodland creatures de- 
pend upon kind humans for pro- 
tection. 


Cowbird Who Thinks... 
(Continued from page 7) 


canaries who were just learning to 
sing. The young canaries were listen- 
ing to Freddie instead of their parents 
and were developing guttural notes. 
But Freddie is happy in the shop, 
still demanding food and joining the 
birds in their songs. But Mr. Jordan 
is in a quandry whether to tackle the 
problem of releasing Freddie this 
summer, or accepting him as the 
freeloader that he is. 


Dogdom’s Long-Awaited 
“Who's Who” Is Now Out 


The long-awaited ‘“‘Who’s Who in 
American Dogdom” has made its 
appearance. 

Edited by Harry Miller, and pub- 
lished by the National Research 
Bureau, Inc., 415 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, this ‘‘Who’s Who” is a work 
of some 325 pages. Biographical de- 
tails of prominent dog breeders, dog 
judges, dog handlers, dog writers, 
dog food and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries, and dogs that have made their 
mark in dog shows, field trials and 
obedience trials, occupy the first two- 
thirds of the book. The rest is devoted 
to a section titled “Club Organiza- 
tions and Records,”’ listing (with ad- 
dresses and officers) the various 
groups operating in America’s far- 
flung dog field, such as kennel clubs, 
field trial clubs, dog training clubs, 
the several dog registries, the various 
dog magazines, humane organiza- 
tions, state veterinary medical asso- 
ciations, colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine and guide dog schools, and also 
records of dog registrations, group 
and best-in-show winners over the 
years, winners over the years of lead- 
ing field trial championships, and 
Greyhound track records. 
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Plea of a Puppy 


By TERRI JAN TRAVIS 


Some place that I can call my own 
Is what I’m looking for, 

A master who will look for me 
When he comes in the door. 


I'd bark and jump, and wag my tail 
To show my gratitude — 

And be extremely quiet 

When he seeks solitude. 


I'd want no other master 

Because I’d be satisfied, 

To be with him where’ere he goes — 
Always by his side. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


THE LEAGUE’S 
56th ANNUAL FAIR 


Will be held at League Headquarters on 
Thursday and Friday, November 13-14, 1958 


Keep the Fair in mind as you do your house-cleaning and keep any articles which would 


have sales appeal. Or, perhaps you will see an attractive item which could be sold on one 


of the many Fair tables. 


A HELPING HAND TODAY MAY PREVENT SUFFERING TOMORROW 
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“IT am only desirous that science and 
art should once be brought cordially to 
embrace each other, and to direct their 
united efforts to the improvement of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the increase of comfort.”’ 


We concur. 


For fifty years the seal of The Rumford 
Press has carried the inscription 


Ars ex scientia 


(~50) 


THE RUMFORD PRESS aia ianrsunt 


In Boston: 1102 Statler Building . In New York: 418 West 25th Street 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly 
remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. Infor- 


mation will be given gladly. 
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36th ANNUAL FAIR 
of the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
of Boston 
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SN it 
@ 
4. LOCATION—In our New Building at Tremont and Arlington Streets uM 
bt 
° THEME—1958 Fair to be known as the Holiday Festival Ay 
il 
Y DATES—Thursday and Friday, November 13-14, 1958 ‘ 
it e 
° P i 
Y A helping hand from you today will prevent ® 
M ping y Y, Pp it 
M animal suffering and distress tomorrow M4 
‘ ‘ 
4 Please help by sending contributions of money and donating articles of sales appeal. " 
M These include: " 
° 
4 Foop UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: a 
rf Cakes THINGS FoR CHRISTMAS Dish Towels r 
i Candies PRESENTS: Dusters ‘ 
il Jellies Stationery Aprons . 
" Preserves Christmas Cards Large, Thick Holders o 
© Homemade Pastries Handkerchiefs 4 
A and Breads, etc. Ash Trays u 
a Vases i 
it Knickknacks M 
Y Costume Jewelry . 
9 
° CHILDREN’S THINGS: TREASURES: For PETs: J 
Hy Toys Old Silver Cat Nip Mice and 1 
J Sweaters China Pillows ‘ 
T Clothing, etc. Glassware, etc. Pet Accessories Mu 
‘ Dolls Ey 
° ° 
e Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Corner Tremont and Arlington i 
i 4 . , ; 
° Streets, Boston 16, Mass., or inquire about our collection service 4 
@ i 
uM Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 Y 
i 
. r 
iM Checks should be made payable to ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BosTON ‘ 
T and sent to P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts ‘ 
@ 
uM n 
s 
it ‘ 
a 
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